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ATHENS: A HISTORICAL STUDY. 

II. 

By H. Beveridge, Esq. 

The Spartans had at the time of the Persian war for long 
held the leadership of the Greeks; but, in spite of their 
undeniable and pre-eminent valour, in this war their tardiness, 
their pride and their selfish policy had well nigh proved the 
ruin of the Grecian states. The necessity of continuing the 
war with Persia, or, at the least, maintaining a state of 
readiness, was strongly felt by all the Greeks. The Spartans 
still held the lead, but it was not long before the vanity and 
personal corruption of Pausanias, the conqueror of Plattsea, 
brought the leadership ol Sparta into bad odour with the 
allies. By acclamation the leadership in the contest with 
Persia was transferred to Athens, who with her preponderant 
maritime power was indeed the natural leader in a naval war. 

A strict league with Athens at its head was formed, with 
provisions for compulsory contributions and service by the 
allies, and this was willingly joined by the greater number 
of the Ionian and maritime states which were most exposed 
to the attacks of Persia. By the natural course of events 
this free coalition passed gradually into an Athenian Empire, 
comprising a thousand cities more or less subject to her sway. 

Long before the first clear dawn of history we are able to 
trace in Attica the existence of a number of governmental 
units presided over originally, we may safely assume, by the 
leaders of those bands of Ionian adventurers by whom the 
lands they occupied were colonised or conquered. Ihese 
separate political units, by the natural progress of events, 
gradually became consolidated, and at length united under 
the rule of a single monarch. But we must not fail to notice 
that, underlying this monarchical authority, the sovereignty 
rested in some undefined way upon a circle of hereditary 
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nobles, themselves ,n all respects but smaller editions of the 
patriarchal lung; and yet deeper, though less distinctly, upon 
the acquiescence of the people. Very early, however, the 
patnarchal monarchy gradually passed away, and gave place 
to an aristocratic or oligarchical form of government. Later 
from the time of Solon, onwards, we further observe a steady 
constitutional movement towards a pronounced type of 
democracy, totally divergent from that of modern days 

The first important step in this direction was a new division 
or classification of the people undertaken by Cleisthenes— a 
statesman of whom we know but little— not long before the 
Persian invasion. The reforms of Cleisthenes consisted, first, 
in the institution of a new tribal system, whereby the ancient 
political divisions were effaced, and the classification of the 
citizens was no longer decided by the criterion of blood 
relationship or hereditary descent, but solely by the amount 
of property they possessed. The new system was admirably 
calculated to secure the transformation of the state from a 
loose confederacy of hereditary clans into a single united 
family, within which no deep-seated cleavage, based upon 
local or patriarchal tradition, could any longer find place. 
The hereditary influence of the aristocracy was thus under- 
mined, and rapidly disappeared. The united and heroic 
effort evoked by the Persian war acted powerfully, as already 
noted, in the same direction, and speedily completed the 
process of fusion. 

It remained still for Pericles — perhaps, taking him all in all, 
the ablest and most brilliant statesman Athens ever produced 
— to put formally the finishing touch to her constitution, 
which, as it lasted with little change during the whole period 
of Athenian greatness, and as it represents for us also the 
typical and as nearly as possible the ideal form of the (l-reek 
democracy, we may with advantage examine with some 
minuteness. 

The constitution of a state may be conveniently considered 
under three heads — the sovereignty, the judicial power, an 
the executive. In Athens, under the Periclean constitution, 
the supreme power or sovereignty rested solely wit t e 
ekklesia or general assembly of the entire body o 
The ekklesia met twice in every month, in the Agora or 
market place, and the decision of the citizens t us assen 
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. . aI] matters. In one respect alone, and the 
Exception is notable, the power of the ekklesia was limited ; 
carefhl provision was made by means of special and onerous 
penalties, directed against the proposer of any new law 
inconsistent with the settled constitution of the state, to 
prevent any tampering with its fundamental institutions. 
A jealous and almost superstitious reverence for the 
constitution was thus built up— a necessary element ot 
stability in any purely democratic state. J he judicial function 
was exercised by ten dikasteries or juries of five hundred each, 
selected by lot from the ten tribes instituted by Cleisthenes. 
To these bodies — the cases to be decided by them being- 
settled by lot— was committed the power of life and death 
without review. The executive was composed, first of a senate 
of five hundred, also selected annually by lot, to which each 
tribe contributed its quota. To this body, of which sections 
consisting of fifty members sat each month by turns, the 
preparation of business for the ekklesia and the carrying out 
of its decisions was committed. Besides the senate, however, 
numerous executive functionaries, probably amounting to 
about fourteen hundred, were appointed annually, the greater 
part of these being also selected by lot. The Athenian execu- 
tive thus in all consisted of some 1,900 individuals, selected 
annually from the body of active citizens — some 20,000 in 
number — and only under exceptional circumstances re- 
appointed to office. Thus it could have occurred but rarely, 
that any citizen should escape the duty (or privilege) of 
taking part personally at least once in his lite in the 
executive government of his city. In the Athenian democracy 
there existed thus, in contradistinction from the modern 
practice, no representative system, and no permanent officials; 
on the contrary, we find in the most direct and literal 
meaning of the words, in full operation, “ the government of 
the people by the people,” or at least the citizens by the 
citizens, in their own persons. 

It naturally occurs to us to ask: But how is it possible 
that such a fortuitous and unrestricted system of popular 
goxeinment should result in anything but failure r The 
reply is ready on the one hand, that the Athenian democracy 
was simply a transposition of the ancient patriarchal system 
of government, where the father of the family ruled all for 
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the common benefit of his • . 

equals, ruling in common or in turn’for th» COmmunity of 
In this passage from pure monarc hvT a C ° mm0n good ' 

citv state, we find in the Zn bm , T ^mocracy in the 
area of governmental 

the political force has at last becom'e contermSs withfhe 
entire citizenship of the state. But otherwise there has 
been little or no change in the methods of government 
Viewed how we will, a political educated body of citizens 
such as the Athenians of the great time were, are likely to 
rule themselves in their own interest at least as well as a 
politically educated hereditary ruler, a caste of nobles or a 
chance collection of oligarchs can rationally be expected 
tO do. 

Or again, it may be answered that the constitution that has 
been described did work successfully ; that for at least half a 
century after its establishment its results fully justified the 
system. Under it the citizens did, as a matter of fact, 
personally administer, and administered well ; under this 
constitution Athens flourished as no Greek city had flourished 
before, and built up an empire unprecedented in the history 
of Hellenic states. The city was adorned with numerous 
buildings more magnificent, more perfect, more beautiful ; 
with works of art fairer and more subtle than the w r orld 
had ever seen. The Athenian theatre was developed by a 
triad of dramatists, wdiose works still remain unrivalled in 
their own domain, and rank to-day among the greatest 
literary master-pieces the world has produced. The military 
achievements of Athens should not be omitted; the long 
walls which connected the city with her maritime base at the 
Peiraeus, and rendered possible her naval supremacy, were 
the wonder and admiration of the Greeks ; the immense 
strain of the Peloponesian war was supported by the city tor 
nearly thirty years, by land and sea, against a powerful 
combination of enemies, and long conducted with success. 
All this, and more, must be credited to the democracy. The 
personality of the average Athenian citizen was raised to a 
level of culture, perhaps, in no other community ever attained 
or even approached. The culmination of the City State in 
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,he ideal constitution of Athens, the stimulation caused by 
tne lae , f t h e Persian war and its after conse- 

quence'o'f empire! produced, within this climacteric period of 
H„le more than fifty years, a multitude of men of surpassing 
oenius and ability, such as no state whatever has equalled 
in the history of the world, before or since. 

The economic and financial aspects of the Athenian empire 
during- this period of splendour and magnificence are perhaps 
worthy of some attention. The public buildings of Athens, 
of which many important specimens, in a more or less im- 
perfect condition, still remain to us, were broadly speaking 
entirely the work of this age, and owe their existence to the 
initiative and policy of its master spirit— Pericles. The 

greater part of these buildings, as a matter of fact, were 
erected within the fifty years which immediately succeeded 
the Persian war. The expenditure upon works so magnificent 
was enormous : a single temple— the Parthenon— alone cost 
no less than the equivalent to us of a million sterling ; and 
many of the other buildings erected were almost as costly. 
To this expenditure on her adornments — besides the cost of 
her necessary public services — fall to be added, among many 
other items with which the city charged herself, the large 
regular outlay on religious ceremonials, the cost of the great 
dramatic representations, the Pan-Athenian games, the 
entrance fees distributed to the citizens for these entertain- 
ments, the daily pay of the 5000 dicasts or jurors, which 
formed the sole support of many of the citizens, must have 
amounted to the equivalent per annum of something like 
^200,000 in our days. 

In extent of territory Athens has been found to present a 
very exact parallel with the peninsula of Fifeshire. 1 he 
same holds good in regard to population : the estimated 
population of the ancient Attica and the population of the 
actual Fife of to-day being almost identical — somewhere 
about 230,000. It remains for us to enquire how a state 
so insignificant in area and population could endure an 
expenditure on the scale of which the particulars given 
above afford some general indication. The difficulty appears 
still greater when we consider the compulsory burden, im- 
posed upon so large a body of citizens, of the unremitting 
political services already described, to say nothing of the 
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large number., of citizens occupied in ,i me of war for w 
periods in naval and military operations g 

re^elytlSem^raHc T — 

partly shewn already and shall further 
us consider the constituents of thp Atn Jo , . 

of the 230,000 souls nearly one half, or about .00,000, were 
slaves domestic or industrial. Further, Athens con ained 
many thousands of foreign Greeks, who, although freemen, were 
denied the rights of citizenship-denied the privilege of being 
heard in the law courts in their own defence, or the right of 
marriage with an Athenian citizen-and whose children or 
descendants were held equally incapable of the franchise 
In Athens, as was common in most Greek states, manual 
labour, and indeed every kind of mercantile employment, 
was discredited as inconsistent with the duties and dignity 
of the citizen. Ihus for the most part the functions of the 
artizan, the merchant and the manufacturer, were left to the 
slave and the foreigner ; while the Athenian citizens owed 
their cultured leisure in great measure to the fact that, at any 
rate as regards industrial employment, they were idle men. 
Thus the Athenian democracy, based upon a citizenship of 
personal privilege, became — and was save for one supreme 
and too brief moment — a close republic, an aristocratic state 
which by reason of the number of its citizens alone retained 
its democratic name. 


The income of the Athenian state may be divided into 
two distinct branches : the first and most important, whose 
incidence caused no direct burden to the citizens, included 
first the important return, wholly the fruit of slave labour, 
derived from the silver mines of Laurium ; next, an annual 
tax levied upon foreign residents, which, as many of these 
foreigners were exceedingly wealthy, yielded a large revenue, 
i o these sources of revenue must also be added the regular 
contributions which Athens levied from her allies and from 
her dependent cities for defence against the Persian king, 
which amounted to something like the equivalent to-day o 
,£2,000,000 of English money annually, and which was freel) 
used for the purposes of her own embellishment and aggran 
disement. The second branch of the Athenian revenue, t lat 
borne by the citizens themselves, was of much less importance. 
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-—T^TI^nient was levied upon the citizens in 
hirst, a hea y income> but on]y in times of urgency. In 

P 1dition°to this, the wealthy citizens, partly from custom, 
“alls. *e force of law. partly from publ.c sp.nt and 
nartlv from ostentation, contributed a large proportion of the 
very considerable expense of the religious processions and 
dramatic representations ; and also during war-time were 
burdened with the expense of fitting out and main dining 
vessels for the navy, as well as serving personally in the field. 

We have so far been concerned with Athens in the days ol 
her prosperity and her greatness, it behoves us now to become 
spectators of her decadence, to probe the causes of her fall. 

The laws which regulate the progress and decay of states 
form a subject of inquiry of great importance. It may, 
perhaps, be possible to maintain that the human race, as a 
whole, has steadily moved forward and progressed during the 
whole course of its existence, without arrest or retrogression ; 
but such an assertion could hardly be ventured in regard to 
any particular section of the human society. In the history 
of all social units, indeed, there appears to exist a distinct 
law of rhythmical alternation between progress and decay. 
The fundamental causes of this rhythm are ready to our 
hand:— (i) Changes in environmental relations, (2) Changes 
in organic relations within the society itself, (3) More or less 
accurate adjustment of the social organism in relation to 
these changed conditions. 

In every political society there are present, in varying 
combination, three formative governmental factors : — 1) Active 
struggle with environment, (2) Intellectual struggle within 
the society for superior culture and position, (3) Struggle, in 
the main ethical, towards higher adjustments, more ideal 
conditions. According as these factors predominate, so will 
the government sway towards monarchy, aristocracy, or 
democracy. Thus war and defence have ever been the 
strength of monarchy ; culture, wealth and trade the stand- 
by of aristocracy ; and ethical ideas the engine of democracy- 

Following the sketch already given of the development o 
the Athenian constitution, we may see how the monarchica 
power, in the face of changed conditions, asserted itself un- 
duly to the injury of the general interest ; became a tyranny . 
and eventually gave place to aristocracy. Again, we ma> 
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see how in its turn aristocrat, .• •, „ 

democracy. In each case the revoluTio^ Y PlaCG to 

undue and selfish appropriation by a s inIT by th ® 

in the state, exclusively, of the povve^ which 1 rthtf 88 ^ ^ 

to the whole— a situation broadly equivalent ^ dpperta,ns 
It was thus in consequence of the decav of t , ° a T*™ 7 ' 
inherent mal-adjustment that Athens attained^™ 3, thr0Ugh 
and it was equally through m*-*]^^*™* 

conditions of her empire, that the Athenian democrat 
became a tyranny and that her empire fell ; while ZalW 
as a consequence, the Greek states, for which Ath^s was 
perhaps the only possible leader, unable to cast aside the 
worn-out traditions and ideals of the City State and to adjust 
themselves freely and equally under a common head were 
at length helplessly reduced to accept a foreign yoke ’ 

The political problem is not far from the educational 
problem. In diagnosing the political characteristics of the 
state, we set our finger also on the educational. In Athens 
from the Persian war to the early days of the Empire, the 
life of the individual had well nigh sunk itself in the life of 
the state. Here, at length, the City State had attained its 
ideal climax, attained its highest approximative reach 
towards practical unity. Education in the City State was 
not an education for the individual ; it was in aim, freely and 
spontaneously in Athens, consciously throughout Greece, as 
it was of set purpose in Sparta, an education for the State. 
But little knowledge of Athenian education before the 
Persian war has come down to us ; what we know of it must 
be gathered from the later time. But after that era our 
knowledge becomes fuller and more substantial. Education 
in Athens, as elsewhere in Greece, consisted of two parts, 
gymnastic on the one hand and “music” on the other. 
Gymnastic dealt with the training of the body, mainly in the 
interest of the state, with a view to military service. “Music 
was viewed as the training of the soul ; it trained a man to 
courage, to temperance, to justice. The term “ Music 
included, first and chiefly, singing and music proper; the 
recitation of hymns, heroic ballads, the great poems ot Homer 
a nd Hesiod, which practically formed the Bible ot the 
Greeks ; it also included the arts of reading, writing, and a 
very elementary acquaintance with arithmetic, also a itt e 
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orarihv In these studies practical utility was not aimed at, 
grap y- vnnth to take his nla.rf» 


S purpose was the fitting of the youth to take his place in 

he public affairs of the city ; thus, skill in writing or special 
skill in music was not sought, but rather deprecated as 
involving a loss of time which might be devoted to more 
important pursuits. The education of the Athenian was not, 
as too often with us, considered to be complete with 
adolescence ; grown men pursued their physical training i n 
the gymnasium ; the education of the citizen was continued 
in the ekklesia and the theatre ; the whole of life to the 
Athenian was an education. 

With the rise of the empire, education took a new turn, in 
harmony with the new social ideal, in favour of the individual ; 
but though the new education no doubt produced much 
valuable thought and speculation, its outcome in practical 
life was solely of negative value and its course decadent. 

The one prime and ingrained defect in all Greek systems 
and ideals of education, is one that is common to the whole 
social system of the Greek states and may indeed be viewed 
as the efficient cause of its collapse — the persistent misprising 
of manual labour as beneath the dignity of the citizen and 
the fit and proper province only of the slave. The civilisation 
of the City State was essentially aristocratic and exclusive, 
and never reached even a glimmering of the Christian idea 
of the fundamental equality of man. Even Plato, most lofty 
of philosophers, forsaking his master Socrates, follows with 
the stream and denies to the handcraftsman and merchant 
the full attributes of a noble manhood. The aristocratic spirit 
of superiority is indeed deep ingrained in the human race ; 
by an inveterate persistence of tradition nobility of intellect 
is still rated above nobility of soul. Scarcely, even now, 
have we recognised the fundamental place of manual labour, 
in all its humility, as the true basis of economic, social and 
educational stability, its true value in the hierarchy of 
human worth. 










By Miss C. L. Maynard. 

( Continued from page 497.) 

BUT let us turn for a short time to consider the marked 
practical division that has prevailed in the past between 
the education of the girl and the boy. In spite of endless 
mistakes, of wretched methods of instruction, of the rough 
and most uncultivating surroundings of too many of our 
schools, the aim and direction of the education of the boy 
has been along the true lines, while that of the girl has 
usually not even sought it, but has been conducted with the 
utmost haste, superficiality, and weakness, a hollow blank 
being contentedly allowed to exist within, so long as the 
exterior bears the appearance of gentleness and refinement. 
Now why is this? Have we not in each case a mind to 
cultivate, in each case the same resources with which to 
accomplish it, and the same, or nearly the same, dangers 
to apprehend ? The answers to such questions as these class 
themselves almost without variation under two distinct heads: 
either that the woman is not capable of cultivation in its true 
sense, and therefore it is lost upon her, or that she does not 
need it, for the duties to which in after life she will be called 
being different to those of the man, she is better prepared 
for them by a different line of education. 

The second of these is a serious objection that deserves 
careful attention ; but let us revert in few words to the 
first, i.e that cultivation is here thrown away. Our only 
answer is an appeal to existence, that we know it is not. 
We meet with women whose powers have been drawn out, 
whose ideas have been awakened, who, in short, have een 
and are “ cultivated,” and we know that whatever they touc 
will go rightly and well, and that a true estimate ot t eir 
own powers at once keeps them back from . intrusion 
subjects beyond their help ; and where their in uenc 


